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Joyous Thanksgiving 


Ween YOU receive this number of WEE 
Wispom, Thanksgiving Day will still be a 
month away, but it is not too soon to begin 
to get ready for that happy time when we 
all give special thanks to the heavenly Father 
for the many blessings we have received all 
through the year. 

Days and days before Thanksgiving, 
Mother will begin to plan the dinner and 
see that all the special things she will need 
for it are in the house or where she can get 


them without fail. Mother and Father will © 


take care of those things, but we, too, can 
begin to plan our Thanksgiving time and to 
get ready for it. I can almost hear you say, 
“What can I do?” for I know that each one 
of you will want to add to the happiness of 
Thanksgiving time. Let me tell you some of 
the things that you can do that will add not 
only to your own happiness in celebrating 
Thanksgiving Day, but to the happiness of 
the whole family and of your friends as well. 

You can begin right now, today, to be 
thankful for the good gifts God has given 
you this year. Think of the fun you had last 
New Year's time, on Valentine’s Day, at 
Easter and May Day, and the last day of 
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school. Then think of all the happy vacation 7 
days, the trips to the park or perhaps to the J 
mountains or seashore, family gatherings § 
when the cousins all got together and had 
fun. School days came in September, and we § 
had a joyous reunion with classmates and 
teachers. 
Besides all these happy times, that God @ 
has given you, you can begin right now to @ 


thank Him for your strong body with its two 7m 
bright eyes, two capable hands, and two will- 9am 


ing feet that help you to be happy and to™ 
help others. 
You can begin right now to thank God @ 


joyously for making it possible for Mother Ml 


and Father to give you your comfortable and @ 
happy home. Thank Him for the love and @ 
companionship of your family and friends. 
Thank Him, too, for your good food, your™ 
clothing, and all the things that help to make 


your life happy. By Thanksgiving time, you 
will be so full of joy that you will just bubble am 
over with joyous thanksgiving. 


A happy Thanksgiving to each of you! @ 
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BY JANE LYON 


Dax HURRIED furtively along the edge of 
the road, trying to keep in the protecting 
shadow of the hedgerow. It was spooky out 
here in the twilight and the chilly November 
fog, but Dan was not afraid—except of get- 
ting caught and being taken back to Green- 
acres, 

He would not go back there! Not after 
what had happened today. This little coun- 
try road connected with the main highway 
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just about a mile further on. Once he was 
on that, he would hitch a ride somewhere, 
and they never would find him. 

Dan looked over his shoulder into the 
mist. Headlights coming! He would have 
to hide! There was a bridge just ahead where 
the road crossed a small stream. Running 
forward, Dan scrambled down off the road 
and under the end of the bridge. Moments 
later a car stopped almost over his head. 

“Where'd he go?” asked a gruff voice. 

“Search me,” replied a second. “Maybe 
he ducked through the hedge.” 

Hearing the crunch of feet on gravel, Dan 
tensed himself to make a run for it while 
the men were behind the hedgerow, but his 
foot slipped on a pebble, and he fell side- 
wise into a rustling mass of dried leaves. 

“What's that?” demanded the first voice 
alertly. 
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“Under the bridge! Come on!” 

Another moment, and Dan was battling 
the firm grip of two blue-uniformed police- 
men. 

“Are you Dan Flaherty?” asked one. 

“Sure, he’s the boy,” said the other. “Look 
at that red hair. Better come with us, son.” 

It was no use to fight. Slowly, Dan climbed 
into the squad car. The patrolmen followed, 
one on each side, and the motor roared to 
life. As the man on the right began to make 
a radio report, the driver glanced over at 
Dan. 

“Why'd you run away, boy?” he asked. 
“I thought they were pretty nice folks up at 
the orphanage.” 

“Oh, it wasn’t that,” Dan protested. 
“They were real nice to me, especially Miss 
Jean. But I’ve got to find my sister, and 
I can’t do it there. This is the only way.” 
“Where is your sister?” 

“That's the trouble. I don’t know. After 
we—we didn’t have a home any more, we 
stayed with different families; and people 


moved, and I just lost her. She was only six 
then, and I was eight.” 

“Maybe we could help you trace her.” 

“I don’t think so. They tried at Green- 
acres, and they couldn't.” 

“Then you'd have pretty near a hopeless 
job finding her all by yourself,” said the 
patrolman, shaking his head. ‘““Why not wait 
till you have a home and folks to help you.” 

“That’s what I thought I'd do—until to- 
day,” Dan replied grimly, “but not now. 
Anyway, I’ve been at Greenacres three years, 
and I’m always too big or too old or too 
freckled or too something to suit people.” 

“But, son,” put in the other policeman, 
who had finished talking on the radio, “do 
you think you'd still recognize your sister?” 

“I'd know her anywhere. Her hair’s the 
very same shade as mine. And I’ve got an- 
other way of knowing, too. Her name's 


When their eyes met, Dan was sure. It was his sister! 
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Irene, but I always called her something else 
that no one else knows, nobody but us. She’ll 
remember that name.” 

The driver was frowning thoughtfully. 
“You've got a problem, for sure,” he said, 
“but running away has never solved any- 
thing yet. You remember that—will you?” 

Dan sat in stubborn silence the rest of the 
way back to Greenacres. They did not under- 
stand. Nobody did. 

The superintendent gave him a good lec- 
ture and then turned him over to Miss Jean, 
who took him upstairs silently. Dan sat 
down on the edge of his bed and glared 
defiantly at the floor. “I'll do it again,” he 
declared. “First chance I get.” 

“Why, Dan,” Miss Jean said gravely, 
“have you forgotten what we talked about? 
You know—about asking God to help us in- 
stead of trying to fight our battles our- 
selves?” 

Miss Jean had been on the Greenacres staff 
only two months, but everyone had liked her 
right away—partly because she was so young 
and pretty, but mostly because everything 
just seemed to straighten out when she was 
around. Dan had never taken much stock in 
Sunday-school stuff, but when Miss Jean 
talked about it, it really meant something. 

He looked up at her. “I didn’t forget,” he 
said. “I tried praying and believing just like 
you said, but it didn’t work. Now I'm going 
to try my way.” 

“Why do you say it didn’t work?” Miss 
Jean asked, sitting down beside him. 

“Because ever since you told me, I have 
prayed to have a home for Thanksgiving, so 
I'd have a chance to find my sister and—and 
something to be really thankful for. When 
the Stones took Jeffy Turner this afternoon 
instead of me, that was my last chance. No 
one’s going to come tomorrow—on Thanks- 
giving Day.” 


“You never know,” Miss Jean said. “They 
might. But, Dan, when we ask God for help, 
we shouldn’t try to tell him how to help us. 
He always hears our prayers and answers 
them, but not always in the way we expect. 
He can see much further ahead than we can, 
you know.” 

“You mean it’s better for me not to have 
a home for Thanksgiving? How could that 
be?” 

“I don’t know, Dan, any more than you 
do. But God knows. His plans for us are 
sometimes more wonderful than anything 
we can imagine.” 

Dan was beginning to understand. “Then 
a person just has to keep on believing, even 
when things seem to go all wrong?” 

“That's it. We just keep believing, and 
doing the things God has for us to do at 
the moment.” 

“What does He have for me to do?” Dan 
asked eagerly. 

“You've been doing the things God wants 
you to all the time. I’ve noticed how kind 
you are to the younger children here.” 

“Why, they’re fun!” Dan replied, sur- 
prised. “I like doing things for them.” 

Miss Jean smiled. “Well, you certainly 
help to keep their spirits bright.” 

Dan sat very still for a moment. “I'll try 
again,” he said at last ‘‘and this time I won't 
get discouraged so quickly. I’m sorry I ran 
away.” 

“I know you are. Now, you'd better get 
some sleep. I'll need your help tomorrow, 
especially with little Susie Foster.” 

“Little cottontop? The one that’s only 
here until her folks get resettled?” 

“Yes. She’s only four, and she’s too little 
to understand it all.” 

“Tll keep her happy,” Dan declared. 
And he felt more cheerful himself, plan- 
(Please turn to page 36) 
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= Jack Frost can make embroidery 
ai So delicate and fine; 
I think he has a needle 
That’s better far than mine. 
stitches dainty ruffles 
rr On fence wires and the hedge, 
y And trims the bank of the river : 
in With a lovely picoted edge. 
He fashions shawls and mantles | 
ad. 
For tree and grass and fern— 
| Oh, Jack Frost stitches patterns 
That I can never learn! 
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What the Story Told Before 


The Shaw family—Ma, Pa, Grandma, 
Serilda, Jeff, Bill, and their dog, Grover— 
lived in the valley of the Grand River in 
northern Missouri. The time was October, 
1866. There was much activity in the valley. 
A covered bridge was being built, and every- 
one nearby was interested. 

From a high shelf of rock, Serilda could 
see Amos Carter’s ferry upstream and the 
campsite where movers stopped to rest. She 
could see the distant hills where Indians once 
had a village and where bands of them still 
camped as they traveled through the area. 

As Serilda watched, suddenly Grover 
growled. Serilda jumped to her feet as 
Colonel Thompson rode by on his black stal- 
lion. Serilda was still grieving because Pa 
had sold her horse, Coaly, to help pay for a 
team of Percherons to use in hauling lumber 
for the bridge. 

“Mark what I say, Grover,” she said. 


“Someday I'll have me a horse of my very 
own—a fine high-stepping one like Colonel 
Thompson’s Thoroughbred.” 

When the men came with the load of 
lumber, Serilda rode with them to the new 
bridge. Then she saw movers stop at the 
campsite—a man and woman and _ three 
small children. Behind them, a girl about 
Serilda’s age herded several horses. One of 
them was very lame. Serilda loved horses, 
and she felt sorry for the lame one. 

That night as the Shaw family gathered 
around the fire for the evening, Serilda 
wondered about the girl and wondered, too, 
if the man had done anything for the poor 
lame horse. 


Part Two 
S ERILDA shivered with excitement as she 
hurried into her Sunday clothes. She held 


her breath as she slipped the blue calico 
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over her head and then gave a long quiver- 
ing sigh. She fumbled with the row of tiny 
buttons down the front. Her fingers seemed 
to be all thumbs this Monday morning. It 
would be awful to be late the very first day 
of school. 

“Stop prancin’ around, Serilda,” Ma said 
as she took a velvet box from the bureau 
drawer. She put the fine chain around Seril- 
da’s neck. ‘Here, let me fasten the locket. 
You have plenty of time.” 

“But I want to walk with the Dentons, 
and they go early. And I have the books and 
the dinner pail both to carry. Ma, I'll really 
miss Jeff. I wouldn’t mind going alone so 
much if I had a horse to ride. I wish every 
day for Coaly.” 

“Pa’ll get another horse soon as he’s able,” 
Ma said firmly, “and Jeff will be going with 
you part of the time. After the first day it 
won't seem lonely. Here, don’t forget your 
bonnet.” 


Serilda frowned as she put on the little 
starched bonnet. “I feel just like I had on a 


bridle,” she said as she tied the strings under 
her chin with a jerk. 

Ma smiled patiently and gave Serilda a 
kiss. “You may feel harnessed up, but you 
look real pretty. Now, be careful of your 
dress and the locket, and, Serilda, don’t play 
on the way home or stop at the bridge. Come 
straight home!” 

“And remember to learn a little, too, even 
if it is the first day of school,” Grandma 
added. 

There was a crispness in the air that made 
Serilda glad to have the little shawl around 
her shoulders. She hurried down the hill. 
The men were already working on the 
bridge. The movers were still there. The 
thin woman was washing clothes in a tub; a 
steaming black pot was hanging over the 
campfire. Clothes hung on a line stretched 


“The horse,” Serilda gasped. “Don’t shoot her! Give her to me.” 
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between two trees. One of the little boys 
was bringing sticks for the fire, and the man 
was sitting on a stump, working on a piece 
of harness. But the girl was not in sight. 
The lame sorrel horse with the white feet 
was standing under a tree, head hanging 
down; the swollen leg looked worse than 
ever. Serilda felt an ache in her throat. Why 
didn’t the man do something for the horse? 
If she had a horse, she would surely take 
care of it. 
A moment later, around the curve, Serilda 
saw the girl, sitting on a log, reading a book. 
She was holding a long leather thong that 
was fastened in the bridle of the spotted 
horse; the other horses were grazing in a 
little clearing behind her. 
Serilda felt the same quick liking for the 
1 girl sweep over her. She waited until she 
was almost even with her; then she stopped. 
“Good morning,” she said. “My name is 
2 Serilda Shaw, and I live at the top of the 
hill. What’s your name?” 
The plain tanned face lighted up as the 
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The man gave the horse a slap on the rump. 


girl smiled at Serilda. “I’m Katie Griggs,” 
she said in a soft, slow voice. 

“Are you going some place—or just 
travelin’ Serilda asked. 

“Well, Pa says we're going south, where 
it’s not so cold. Ma’s kinda puny since the 
last baby came.” Katie’s blue eyes were 
troubled for a moment; then she smiled 
wistfully at Serilda. “You're goin’ to school, 
aren't you?” 

“Yes, it’s the first day. My brother Jeff 
goes, too, but he’s helping haul lumber for 
the new bridge now.” Serilda looked in sur- 
prise at the book in Katie’s lap. “That's a 
fifth-grade reader. Can you read in that?” 

“Just tolerable. Ma’s teachin’ me. She's 
smart—smart enough to be a school teacher. 
But Pa—he’s my steppa; my real pa died 
when I was little—he can’t read or write, 
and he doesn’t believe in book learnin’! We 
got six books though,” Katie said proudly. 
“Ma traded her trinkets for them. We have 
the Bible, a dictionary, a speller, an arithme- 
tic, this reader, and part of a geography. 
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Someday I’m going to live in a real house 
and go to school.” There was a fierce, de- 
termined look in Katie’s blue eyes. “That's 
why I do sums and learn words while I’m 
ridin’ along and watchin’ the horses Pa 
swaps for. I’m not always going to be a 
mover.” 

“Oh, Katie, you won't have to be. If you 
keep studying, you can be a school teacher— 
or just anything you want to be,” Serilda 
said earnestly. “I know you can.” They 
looked deep into each other’s eyes, almost 
as if it were a promise. 


“Oh, Katie, I forgot. I’ll be late for school 
and have to stay in at recess. Maybe I'll see 
you tonight.” Serilda went running up the 
hill, the book satchel bumping against her 
side and the dinner pail swinging back and 
forth. But the Dentons had already gone. 

Serilda made it with only minutes to spare. 
The schoolyard was full of boys, playing 
ball and dare-base. Inside, a strange man 
was standing by the teacher’s desk. He wore 
a black suit and a white ruffled shirt and 
black tie, and looked as fine as the preacher. 

Serilda made a little bow as she passed, 
feeling suddenly shy in front of this tall 
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Today, dear God, 


I promise You 
That I'll play fair 
In all | do. 


gray-eyed teacher. He looked as young as 
some of the boys in the yard, but there was 
a sternness about his jaw and a set to his 
shoulders that let you know he was older. 
Serilda put her dinner pail on the shelf with 
the others. The girls were already sitting on 
their side of the room in seats they had 
chosen, the little ones at the front. 

Lucy Denton called for Serilda to come 
and sit with her, and Serilda felt proud, for 
Lucy was two years older, and everybody 
liked her. “The new teacher’s name is Mr. 
Moss,” Lucy whispered. 

The schoolhouse was new, built only last 
year, to replace the old log house. There 
were rows of double desks and extra benches 
along the sides of the room. There were 
windows on both sides and smooth black- 
boards across the front wall, where classes 
wrote their lessons. In the center of the 
room there was a big drum stove that got 
red hot in the winter. 

Mr. Moss rang the bell, and the boys came 
crowding in, shuffling their feet and laugh- 
ing. He rapped sharply on his desk, and 
the room quieted. Picking up the Bible from 
his desk, he read several verses in a firm, 
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Thanks for November 
By Enola Chamberlin 


Thank You, God, for November, 
For all the joys that go 

With frost and cold and rainstorms, 
With sleet and hail and snow. 


Thank You, God, for November, 
For the relatives, company, and fuss. 
Thank You, God, for Thanksgiving— 
And the blessings You pour out on us. 


clear voice; then he gave a short prayer, ask- 
ing for guidance throughout the day. Serilda 
began to like him right away. 

Then he began with the smallest girl on 
the front seat and asked each one his name 
and age, writing it down in a record book— 
the Dentons, Rutherfords, Bradfords, Can- 
nings, Shaws, and Sullivans—until all 
twenty-eight of the boys and girls were 
listed. 

Later, when Mr. Moss called for all who 
could read in the fifth-grade reader to come 
forward, Serilda was glad for her pretty 
dress and the locket. 

“Today you may read until you make a 
mistake,” Mr. Moss said. He nodded to Earl 
Canning to begin. Earl was so embarrassed 
he only read one line before he blundered. 
Some of the others giggled. Serilda waited 
her turn. In reading was where she shone, 
and she read the rest of the lesson without a 
mistake. 

“Very good. Very good,” Mr. Moss said 
approvingly. Serilda tried not to look too 
smug. But later, when she missed seven 
times nine and Earl Canning rattled off the 
whole multiplication table, Serilda felt her 
face flush as he grinned at her triumphantly. 

The afternoon seemed long. Serilda 
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wished she were up on the high rock, look. 
ing at her special map instead of the one 
in the geography book. She worked the next 
day’s sums and wrote her spelling lesson 
several times. She wondered if Katie had a 
slate to use for sums and spelling. She 
wished that Katie lived somewhere close and 
they could come to school together and be 
friends. 

After school she walked with Lucy, but 
she did not mention Katie. That was a secret 
she did not want to share. When she was 
alone, she ran, her bonnet hanging on her 
shoulders, the empty dinner pail swinging. 

Katie was waiting by the log, her blue eyes 
eager and her face unsmiling. “Can’t you 
stay awhile, It’d pleasure me to hear about 
school.” 

“Ma told me not to stop, to come straight 
home,” Serilda said. “But you walk a piece 
with me, and I'll talk fast.” 

“But we mustn’t walk that way.” Katie 
looked toward the camp. “There’s bad go- 
ings-on. You'll have to wait a spell.” She 
hesitated a second, and then she turned to 
Serilda, her blue eyes full of angry fear. 
“Pa’s going to shoot the lame horse. I just 
can’t stand to see him do it. Ma’s got the 
boys in the wagon.” 

Serilda stared at Katie in horror, a cold 
chill creeping over her. “But why—why, 
Katie, would he kill the horse?” 

“Because he says she’s going to die any- 
way, and he'll just put her out of her mis- 
ery and sell her hide.” Katie’s eyes filled 
with hatred. “It’s really because he’s too 
lazy to take care of her. He thought he out- 
smarted the other fellow, getting her for 
almost nothin’, but she was hurt then was the 
reason. Pa said she’d get well. Wouldn't let 
me take care of her. Thinks he knows every- 
thing. Made her walk and walk and walk.” 


(Please turn to page 38) 
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B.; RAN most of the way from his home to 
the Sloan farm. He was so excited about the 
good news that he could hardly wait to tell 
Red and Coralee. 

He found Coralee near the barn, on her 
knees, hunting for something under a bench 
that stood outside the big double doors. She 
looked worried, which was not like her. Us- 
ually, she was as bright and cheery as the 
autumn sunshine that poured down around 
them, touching her red curls with gold. So he 
spilled his news in a rush, sure that it would 
make her happy. 

“Guess what! They've picked the cast for 
our Thanksgiving play! I’m to be Indian 
Chief Great Elk. You’re to be Priscilla. That 
red-headed cousin of yours’ll be John Alden. 
Good parts—all of them!” 

To his surprise, Coralee did not smile. 
Her eyes misted with tears, but what was 
there about his news to make her cry? She 
seldom made a fuss about anything, and cer- 
tainly, the other Spartans would be glad that 
three of their members had been chosen for 
the play. 

“How did you find out?” she asked. 

“I stopped at school to tell our teacher 
about the rat’s nest I found in our barn. 
When I saw the cast posted on the bulletin 
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board, I forgot how interesting the nest was 
and hotfooted it here.” 

Still, Coralee showed no enthusiasm, and 
Bob hurried on, “Charley's going to be Cap- 
tain Miles Standish, with whiskers and high 
boots and a sword, and——” 

Coralee rose. She dusted off her knees, 
keeping her face hidden so that he could not 
see it. 

“Someone else can be Priscilla,” she said. 

Bob stared at her. Anyone would be glad 
to be in the Thanksgiving play, but Cora- 
lee was going to turn it down! 

“You don’t mean that,” he said earnestly. 
“Think of the fun we'll have.” 

Still, she would not look at him. She stud- 
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ied the ground around the bench; and, in- 
stead of answering his question, she said, 
“Red’s in the barn. When you tell him he’s 
to be John Alden, tell him I won't be Pris- 
cilla, will you?” 

She turned and ran to the house. 

Bob looked after her. What had hap- 
pened? Puzzled and disappointed, he pushed 
open the barn doors and called Red. 

Red was there, practicing roping a post 
with his lariat. He gave Bob a warm wel- 
come, but he took the news about the play 
as strangely as Coralee had. He scowled and 
said nothing. When Bob asked him if he 
knew why Coralee would not be Priscilla, 
he flushed; but he said nothing. 
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“She’d make a dandy Priscilla,” Bob in- 
sisted. “Can’t you make her change her 
mind?” 

Red's flush deepened. He shook his head, 
and his eyes avoided Bob’s. 

“No,” he said. “We're mad. I’m not 
speaking to her.” 

“What's the big idea?” Bob asked, 
amazed. Then he whistled softly. Now he 
understood why Coralee had sent a message 
to Red by him instead of talking to Red 
herself! “She’s not speaking to you either, 
is she?” Bob asked. “No wonder she won't 
be in the play with you and let everyone see 
you cold-shoulder each other!” 

Red said gloomily, “I thought keeping my 
mouth shut would be better than fussing; 
but I’ve got myself into an awful box.” 

“What kind of box?” Bob demanded. “It 
sounds plain silly to me. Nice folks like you 
and Coralee clamming up!” 

“TI guess I’m not so nice,” Red said sheep- 
ishly. “Promise to keep still about it, and I'll 
tell you how it happened.” 
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Red stiffened. “I’m not good at apologizing.” 


“O.K.,” Bob agreed, hoping that he could 
get Red and Coralee to be friends again. 

“Last month Coralee said she wanted a 
mouth organ,” Red explained slowly and 
painfully. With each word he said, he got 
more embarrassed. “I acted awful. I guess I 
forgot she and the rest of the family had to 
hear the noises I made when I learned to 
play my sax. I told her I didn’t want to hear 
her screeching. She said I wasn’t fair. And 
I wasn’t! But the better I play, the worse I 
feel about other people’s bobbles. Yesterday, 
Mother took her to town, and they came 
home with a dandy mouth organ. They call 
it a harmonica. When she gets the hang of 
it, she’ll make real music!” 

“Why don’t you tell her that and call it 
quits?” Bob asked. 
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“T can’t,” Red blurted. “Somehow, I just 
can’t say I’m wrong and that I’m sorry.” 

Red’s stubbornness seemed funny to Bob, 
but something warned him that his friend 
was in no mood to be laughed at. 

“You can’t go on like this forever,” he 
said. “Why don’t you straighten things out 
and forget them? Then you can both be in 
the Thanksgiving play.” 

Red stiffened. “I’m not good at apologiz- 
ing.” 

“Poof!” Bob scoffed. “Owing someone an 
apology is like owing money. You'll not feel 
right till you square up. Besides, Mother tells 
me and my brother never to let the sun go 
down on our anger. She means the longer a 
quarrel lasts, the worse it gets.” 

“She’s right!” Red declared fervently. 
“Do you know what Coralee thinks now?” 

“What?” asked Bob. 

“When she and Mother got home yester- 
day, she came out here to the barn to prac- 
tice, so she wouldn’t bother anyone. Mother 
called her. She put that harmonica thing on 
the bench on the cotton pad she keeps 
around it so it won't get scratched and ran 
in. When she got back here, it was gone. 
And she thinks I hid it!” 

“Did she say so?” 

“Not to me, but she asked my little sister, 
Anne, if she knew where I put it.” 

“Well,” Bob exclaimed practically, “why 
don’t you tell her you didn’t take it? You 
don’t lie. She'll believe you.” 

“I started to awhile ago, when she was 
out there hunting for it, but I couldn’t. What 
do you think could have happened to it?” 

“Search me,” said Bob. Then, the faintest 
glimmer of suspicion came to him. To make 
sure that it was worth following up, he 
asked, “Anne didn’t take it, did she? Your 
mother and father wouldn’t have come 
(Please turn to page 32) 
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Wise. who was called the handsomest 
burro in all Mexico, was a long way from 
home. First of all, Tamal looked at the fields 
of sugar beets, spreading far and wide on 
each side of the road. He decided that he 
liked palm trees better. Then, he looked at 
the mountains which seemed to cover this 
whole state of Colorado. He decided that he 
liked his own mountain at home much bet- 
ter. His was a little mountain, so little that 
some people might call it a hill, But it was 
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thee 


a very special mountain, for there was a 
brown adobe house on top of it. There was 
a eucalyptus tree growing in front of the 
adobe house. These mountains had pine 
trees growing on them. 

Drooping his ears dejectedly, Tamal 
ambled along the road. Usually, he pointed 
his ears right up toward the sky and made 
his hoofs click-click as he hurried along. 
“Hurry up there, little burro,” Tonito said 
from his perch on Tamal’s back. He pushed 
his heels into Tamal’s shaggy sides. 

“Yes, do hurry up, little burro,” echoed 
Carmencita, Tonito’s twin sister, “We shall 
be late to school,” 
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Click-click went Tamal’s hoofs across the 
schoolyard grounds. 


That was another thing that Tamal did 
not like about this state in the United States. 
The schoolhouse was in the center of a 
farming locality. The farms were so far 
apart that the animals on which children 
rode to school had to stay at school all day. 
He was not afraid of having to learn some- 
thing. It was not that at all. It was simply 
that Tamal liked to run free—or even better, 
to sleep under the eucalyptus tree, which 
smelled like spices. At home in Mexico he 
knew the way to school so well that he took 
the children down the mountain and then 
went back alone. In the afternoon he click- 
clicked his hoofs on the mountain road as he 
went to bring them home again. 

“Look at the ears of our little burro,” 
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Tonito said. “If they were longer, they 
would drag in the dust because he has 
drooped them so low.” 

“Perhaps he is homesick for his eucalyptus 
tree,” Carmencita said softly. She held onto 
Tonito with one hand, and with the other 
she reached behind her to pat Tamal. 

“He should be glad that our father has 
a whole season’s work here in these beet 
fields,” Tonito said a bit sharply. “When 
the work is finished, our father will have 
enough money to buy a new rebozo (shawl) 
for our mother. And he will have enough 
money to buy a big gray horse to plough his 
own fields. It takes a big, strong horse to 


Tamal felt very ashamed because he had 
been complaining to himself. He tried to 
point his ears up to the sky again. One ear 
would go up, but it would not stay. The 
other ear would go up, but it would not 
stay. He tried to make his hoofs click against 
the road. One hoof would click, but the 
other three would not click. Even thinking 
about how hard the father of Tonito and 
Carmencita was working to harvest sugar 
beets was not enough to make his hoofs 
obey him and hurry. 

When they reached the schoolyard, there 
was no one in sight. All the children were 
already inside. ‘Now, we are late,” Car- 
mencita sighed. 

“It is the fault of Tamal,” Tonito scolded. 

“Do not scold our little burro,” Car- 
mencita begged gently. “He will not always 
be homesick for his mountain and_ his 
eucalyptus tree. Perhaps by tomorrow his 
hoofs will begin to click again.” 

“I do not think so,” Tonito said. But he 
really did hope so, and he thought that 
maybe it would be true. But it was a disap- 
pointment to be late to school in this strange 
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country, in this state of Colorado. Even so, 
he patted Tamal as he looped the rope which 
was around the burro’s neck over the fence 
rail. 


Tamal looked out over the sugar beet 
fields. Tamal looked at the mountains. He 
tried to remember about the big gray horse. 
It was very hard to do, for he kept seeing 
his own tree and the little brown adobe 
house in Mexico. “I must try harder,” he 
said at last. “I must try to like these fields 
and these mountains and this schoolhouse. 
If I do not try, then Carmencita will be too 
unhappy to study well. If I do not try, then 
Tonito will spend more time scolding me 
than he spends with his schoolbooks. Besides 
that, they will be late each day because my 
hoofs do not click along the road here as fast 
as they did on the road at home.” 


By recess time, Tamal’s ears were pointed 
up toward the sky. That was so Carmencita 
would know the minute she came out of 
the schoolhouse door that her little burro 
was not going to droop his ears any longer. 


Another little girl, not Carmencita, came 
out of the door first. She saw Tamal the 


very first thing. “Oh, look at the handsome 
burro,” she said. Her heels clicked on the 
schoolyard grounds as she ran toward him. 
Tamal liked her right away because her voice 
sounded so friendly. He was glad his ears 
were up and not down. 

Carmencita came out of the door right be- 
hind the first little girl. “He is a good burro 
as well as a handsome burro, Alice,” Car- 
mencita told the little girl. 

Alice shook her yellow braids. “May I 
get on his back?” she said. 

Carmencita looked at Tamal’s ears and 
knew he would be all right. “I will help you 
up,” Tonito said. He helped Alice to climb 
on while Carmencita held the rope. Click- 
click went Tamal’s hoofs across the school- 
yard grounds. Click-click, clickety-click— 
they sounded as they had sounded on the 
mountain road at home. 

Recess was only fifteen minutes, but four 
other children got to ride. ‘“Perhaps he will 
let four of us ride each day,” Alice said. 
“That way we will have fun, and he will not 
get too tired.” 


(Please turn to page 32) 
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URRY, Mazey,’’ Mary said. “It’s almost 
time to go. It’s fun to go to Grandpa's farm; 
you'll like it there, I know. Our family goes 
there every year to spend Thanksgiving Day. 
We'll have delicious things to eat, and room 
to run and play.” 

She put her hat and coat on, and Mazey 
did the same. “You've aped me, Mazey,” 
Mary said, “since the very day you came. 
And there are some things people do that 
monkeys shouldn’t try.” Mazey looked at 
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A Read-Aloud Story in Rhymed Prose 


Mary's face as if to ask her why. “I’m fond 
of you, but after all, you're really not my 
double. Think for yourself sometimes,” she 
said, you'll get into trouble.” Mary took 
her by the hand: “You're going to like the 
ride. Mother will sit with Daddy, and you'll 
sit right by my side.” 

Soon, they were in the country, and as 
they whizzed along, Mazey clung to Mary's 
hand, her clasp quite firm and strong. But 
she kept her eyes right on the ever-changing 
scene; people, trees, and houses were few 
and far between. 

Grandpa and Grandma were waiting 
when the car came to a stop, and Mazey was 
so excited that she climbed right up on top. 
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Thanksgiving 


Then Mary’s cousin, Clarence, came run- 
ning through the gate, skipping, hopping, 
jumping as if he couldn’t wait. “Hello, 
Cousin Mazey,” he said, “come down. Let's 
play!” But Mazey only frowned at him, then 
looked the other way. Mary finally coaxed 
her down, and in no time at all, she made 
friends with Clarence and came at his beck 
and call. 

“Let’s play in the barnyard,” said Mary. 
“Tll beat you there!” Mazey followed at 
their heels, then suddenly stopped to stare! 
A zebra-looking animal with no stripes stood 
nearby, and birds of different sizes walked 
about and didn’t fly. And that beast that 
made no sound, but stood .and chewed in- 
stead, was not a hippopotamus; it had horns 
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on its head. ‘This is not a jungle or a zoo. 


. What can it be? These animals seem friend- 


ly,” Mazey thought, ‘“‘but—deary me!” Some- 
thing with the biggest ears that Mazey ever 
saw looked at her, showed big white teeth, 
and gave a loud HE-HAW! 

Mazey turned and ran away as fast as she 
could go. She climbed a tree where she 
could see, safe from the beasts below. 

Mary and Clarence found her there. 
“We're going to skate awhile, and you can 
watch us if you like,” said Mary with a smile. 

Mazey hurried down the tree—KER-ZIZZ 
—and didn’t stop until they reached the lit- 
tle pond with thick, clear ice on top. “You 
can’t skate,” said Mary, “so just wait here 
by this tree. You can skate on roller skates, 
but these are different—see?”’ 


But, as usual, Mazey didn’t heed the good 
advice. Like Mary's little shadow, she soon 
ventured on the ice. But SWISH! One foot 
went this way, and the other foot went that. 
She slipped and swirled, her long tail 
twirled, and down she fell—KER-SPLAT. 
“Deary me,” thought Mazey. “I don’t like 
this cold, slick seat.” But every time she 
tried to stand, SLIP-SLIDE, out went her 
feet. 


Mary came and helped her up. She scolded, 
“Shame on you. I told you there were some 
things you were not supposed to do.” Mazey 
clung to Mary, made a soft “I’m sorry” 
sound, and kept her feet up off the ice until 
she reached the ground. 


And later, when they started home, 
Mazey was so gay that Mary said, ‘She 
seems to know that it’s Thanksgiving Day.” 
She turned and smiled at Mazey as their 
home came into view. “There are many 
things for which you should be thankful, 
too.” Then she added as they stepped into 
their own front yard, “Thankful that the 
ice was thick when you sat down so hard.” 
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I take time to be still and listen for 
God's guidance. ® I can feel His love 
infolding and protecting me. Whatever 
I have to do, He helps me. 


God's life is in me, and God-life is per- 
fect. ® | see my body as God's temple, 
and I know there is no place in it for 
sickness. 


I speak only good words today. ® | try 
to see others as God sees them; my 
good thoughts keep my words kind 
and loving. 


I am cheerful and happy because I 
live in the sunlight of God. = | am 
thankful that the world is such a good 
and beautiful place. 


Today I will do better than I did yes- 
terday. ® I can do better because each 
day and each thing I do brings me a 
better understanding of God's good 
world. 


I am never lonely or unhappy. ® God's 
love is all about me, giving me all that 
I need to live a happy, joyous life. 


I can overcome any bad habit because 
I am a child of God. 8 | have faith in 
myself. I con help others because I 
have faith in God's spirit in them. 


Would you like to have these praye, 
on a plain sheet that you can tack y 
on your wall or paste in a little boot 
Write to Wee Wisdom, Lee’s Sumnj 
Mo. Payment, love offering plan. 


I choose to be loving and peaceh 
I do not hold grudges or unhapy 
thoughts; I replace them with though 
of love and kindness. 


Christ in me is love, wisdom, and w 
derstanding. ® Through daily prayer, 
I keep my mind and heart in tune with 
the Christ in me. 


All things work together for good, ani 
I work with them. ® | want only goo 
for others as well as for myself. 


“All things I am, can do, and be, 
Through Christ, the Truth that is in me’ 
I turn to Him, and I am able to do any 
good thing that I am asked to do. 


There is no limit to what I can do, with 
God's help. No matter what may 
come, I will know what to do because 
God is always with me. 


Thank You, God, for this wonderful 
day. ® Thank You for giving me the 
faith, the patience, and the courage 10 
live today wisely and happily. 


I sing a song of thanksgiving today. 
a song of God’s goodness and love. 
God is good, and God is loving; 

He is Father; I am child. 


God is everywhere; He blesses all peo- Today I shall remember to be patient. | 
j ple. ® | pray for the health and happi- God knows the right time, the best 
a ness of others, and God answers my time, for everything. I am patient, and 
7 prayers. my good comes to me. 
ceful Today I will do at least one new thing. I “stand tall” mentally and physically. 
pp} I will look for new, good ways to do I think new, good thoughts. I stand 
ughis straight and hold my head up so my 
: body can grow tall and strong. 
Wherever I am, God is. ® Jesus said, . 
dw “Lo, I am with you always.” There is God is my Father, and all —— ee ee 
‘ayer, no pleice te brothers. ® I look for something good 
with weiys with to dt help in everyone I know. We are all mem- 
sah F bers of God's family. 
You, Father, ife, . 
I am filled with happiness, for I am one 
, and and health. = | know my body carries : 
: ; with God. ® I am one with all people, 
good out my thoughts and feelings, so I think 
for all people are one with God. He 
good thoughts of life and health and 
seeneth. loves and blesses each of us. 
) Through prayer, I keep myself “in God heals me. ® When there is a part 
. me," tune” with God. ® | pray for strength of my body that does not seem well, I 
> ony to hold my temper so I can be fair and do not worry about it; I put my trust in 
>. just with everyone. God, and He heals me. 
= I put my trust in God. ® My strength All good things come from God. ® | 
may comes from Him; my wisdom comes may think my good comes from Fa- 
<i from Him. No person or thing is ther and Mother, but the ideas that 
1 stronger or wiser than He is. I am never helped them get good things for me 
afraid. came from God. 
Today's Thank You, Father, for the gift of life. 
e the best weather for me. ® [| trust God to \ pee 
; / Show me how to live my life in the 
ge to keep me well and strong in every kind 
way that is best for me and for others. 
of weather. 
oday, I enjoy my work at home and at school. I am happy and free because I am in 
love. Because I try to do my best in every- God's care and keeping. ® | am happy 
ng; thing, my work makes me feel happy because I can pray about everything 
and satisfied. I am interested in. 


Dear Boys and Girls: 

At this time of thanksgiving, we show our 
thanks to God for all the good things He has 
done for us by saying and doing only that 
which will bring happiness and encourage- 
ment to others. We ask God to help us guard 
our speech so that we will say nothing that 
will hurt or offend others. If we feel im- 
patient or unhappy, we ask God to help us 
to be calm and understanding. 

When we are disturbed, we remember to 
take time to be still and let God speak to. us 
before we say anything. Then we are sure to 


speak only good, kind, and loving words— 
words that will show our thankfulness and 
our love for God and for all people. 
We are happy Boosters when we live each 
day in a spirit of love and thanksgiving. 
If you are not already a member of the 
Good Words Booster Club, we invite you to 
write to Barbara Benson, WEE WIspom, 
Lee’s Summit, Missouri, and ask for an ap- 
plication form. We believe you would enjoy 
being a happy, loving, and thankful Booster. 
Lovingly and thankfully, 
BARBARA BENSON, Secretary. 


Dear Barbara: Ever since I joined the Good 
Words Booster Club, I have had more faith 
in everything I do. Just before each exam, I 
say The Prayer of Faith, which I have 
learned. By doing this, I have received much 
better marks. 

By following the pledge, I have made 
many wonderful friends. I have tried to help 
make our home a happy place to live by do- 
ing my best to smile and sing under all dif- 
ficulties and to do as my mother and father 
ask. Doing these things has made my life 
very happy, and I am very proud to be a 
Booster. —SANDRA (Canada) 


= And we are proud that you are a Booster, 
Sandra. We are very happy to know that 
“God's help you always ask before you un- 
dertake a task.” 
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As you think only good thoughts and let 
your words and actions express only these 
good thoughts, you are bringing happiness 
and encouragement to others. You are living 
each day in a spirit of love. Thank you for 
sharing your happy experiences with us. 


Dear Barbara: | never thought that my 
friends would be nice to me if I was nice 
to them until I joined this club. My friends 


like me a lot better. —PATRICIA 


= A true Booster is always happy and friend- 
ly, and people just naturally like to be around 
a happy, kind, and loving Booster. To be a 
true friend one must be loving, patient, un- 
derstanding, unselfish, and happy. We are 
proud to have you as one of our happy, 
friendly Boosters, Patricia. 
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Dear Barbara: Sometimes it is very hard to 
have good thoughts when you are angry 
with a person, but whenever I do get angry, 
I pray and think of the good points of the 
other person rather than the bad ones. I find 
this very useful and helpful. 

—iAN (British West Indies) 


« You are following a very good plan, lan. 
It is almost impossible to stay angry with 
any person when you think of all the good 
things about him. You are proving that you 
are a thankful and loving child of God as 
you think only good thoughts about others. 
Thank you for sharing this idea with us. 


Dear Barbara: Today I taught my little sister 
to ride my bicycle while I was looking after 
her when my mother and my older sister 
went to town. 
I am trying to keep the pledge, and I think 
I'm slowly succeeding. 
—GILLIAN (New Zealand) 


« You are proving, Gillian, that the way to 
be happy is to make others happy. Your 
spirit of helpfulness and love and under- 
standing is certainly showing your thankful- 
ness for all the good things that you have. 


PEN PALS 


This column gives our readers (under 13 
years of age) an opportunity to know one 
another better. Among the names printed 
here we hope you will find the pen pal you 
have been looking for. We especially invite 
our foreign readers to send in their names. 


Janet Brown (8), 13 Yallambee Rd., Lane Cove, 
N.S.W., Australia; Melvin D. Hack (9), Rte. 3, 
Leitchfield, Ky.; Kip Gillies (9), 34 McGowan 
St., Putney, N.S.W., Australia; Sue Logsdon (10), 
Rte. 3, Leitchfield, Ky.; Diana Gillies (11), 34 
McGowan St., Putney, N.S.W., Australia; Roy 
McNicol (11), 8 Vickers St., Motherwell, Lanark- 
shire, Scotland; Diane Steward (12), 340 Wood- 
bine Ave., Northport, N.Y.; Kathy Hughes (9), 
Rte. 2, Box 144, Oshkosh, Wis.; Ed Drury (10), 
P.O. Box 262, Wheatland, Wyo.; Cheryl Ann 
King (10), 375 Shaker Rd., Loudonville, N.Y.; 
Wilma Jean Davis (10), Box 332, Nickerson, 
Kans.; Joanne Couch (10), 74 Victoria Ave., 
Smiths Falls, Ont., Canada; Cathy Jenkins (11), 
Vogt Dr., Victoria, Tex.; Jimmy Drake (11), 
2535 Fifth St. Rd., Huntington, W. Va.; Carol 
Madsen (11), King St., South Windsor, Conn.; 
Geraldine Fiagoy (11), Acoje Mines, Zambales, 
Philippine Islands; Johanna Kay Schuster (12), 
424 Washington Ave., Titusville, Fla.; Patricia 
Hawley (12), 126 Boulton Lane, Alvaston, 
Derbyshire, England; Janice McKinstry (12), 
One Acre, Rockley New Road, Barbados, British 
West Indies. 


need; true, 


THE PRAYER OF FAITH 


( Adapted ) 


PO 


God is my help in every I now am wise, I now am_ God is my health, I can’t be 


sick; 


God does my every hunger Patient, kind, and loving, God is my strength, unfail- 


feed; too. 


ing, quick; 


God dwells within me, All things Iam,cando,and God is my all, I know no 


guides my way be, 


fear, 


Through every moment, Through Christ, the Truth Since God and love and 
night and day. 
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that is in me. 


Truth are here. 
—Hannah More Kobaus. 
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THIS IS 


FRANCIE 


Designed by Jane Banquer 
(11 years) 
Redrawn for reproduction by Dorothy Wagstaff 


If you are under 13 years of age, you may submit your drawing of a doll and its 
wardrobe. A letter from a parent or teacher stating that your work is original must 
accompany your drawing. 
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| ae grew up in the hills of Judea. 
Trained for the priesthood, he learned to 
love God and to keep His commandments. 
When Zacharias reached manhood he mar- 
ried a young woman named Elisabeth, who 
was both loyal and loving. The couple often 
prayed that they might have a child. But 
their prayers were not answered. 

Sometimes when we ask God for some- 
thing and we do not get what we asked for 
right away, we become rebellious. We think 
that because God did not give us what we 
wanted, He does not love us. But Elisabeth 
and Zacharias knew better. They knew that 
if God does not answer our prayers at once, 
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BY AYLESA FORSEE 


it may be because we asked selfishly or un- 
wisely. Or it may be that we cannot see what 
is best for us. All things do work together 
for good if we keep on trusting and are 
obedient to God’s laws. 

Elisabeth and Zacharias did keep on trust- 
ing. Even though God had not blessed them 
with the joys of parenthood, they were trust- 
ing and faithful. Old age came to the couple, 
and they were still childless. Then, because 
of his duties as a priest, Zacharias had to go 
for a time to serve in the great temple in 
Jerusalem. Elisabeth stayed at home. 

One day Zacharias went into the temple 
to burn incense. Burning costly spices or 
gums that gave off a fragrant perfume was 
one of the priests’ ways of honoring God. 
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Inside the temple, Zacharias took a vessel 
called a censer, which was used for burning 
incense, and some live coals and went into 
a room where only priests might enter. Here, 
Zacharias intended to burn incense on the 
altar made of gold. But to his amazement, 
Zacharias saw an angel. He was so startled 
he almost burned his fingers on the hot coals. 
Zacharias had never seen an angel and was 
very much afraid. 

But the angel said, “Do not be afraid, 
Zacharias, for your prayer is heard, and 
your wife Elisabeth will bear you a son, and 
you shall call his name John. And you will 
have joy and gladness. And many will re- 
joice at his birth; for he will be great in the 
sight of the Lord. And he will make ready 
for the Lord a people prepared for him.” 

Zacharias could think of no greater joy 
than to have a son—a son who would help 
make ready the way for the Lord that had 
been long looked for by the Hebrews. But he 
did not see how this could possibly come to 
pass. 

Wanting assurance, he said to the angel, 
“How shall I know this? For I am an old 
man, and my wife is advanced in years.” 

“I am Gabriel,” the angel answered, “who 
stand in the presence of God; and I was sent 
to speak to you and to bring you this good 
news. And behold, you will be silent and 
unable to speak until the day that these 
things come to pass, because you did not be- 
lieve my words.” 

Then the angel disappeared as suddenly 
as he had come. 

Zacharias, overcome by awe and by shame 
over having been so slow to believe, stood 
with his face covered with his hands. For a 
long time, he prayed. 

Meanwhile, crowds of people, who had 
come to the temple to worship and to hear 
Zacharias, stood in the court outside. Why, 
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they wondered, was the priest staying so long 
in the holy inner room. Why did he not 
come out to speak to them and to bless 
them? 

When he finally did appear, Zacharias 
was unable to say a word. But from the look 
of wonder on his face and from the signs 
he made with his hands, the people under- 
stood that he had had a vision. 

Not long afterward, Zacharias finished 
his time of service in the temple and returned 
home. Elisabeth, to whom he had sent the 
message of his vision, received him joyfully. 
But Zacharias could only embrace her mute- 
ly. He was as speechless as on the day he 
had seen the angel. But he had no fear of 
his affliction. He knew his speech would be 
restored just as the angel had promised. 

Some weeks later there was a knock at 
the door of the home of Elisabeth and 
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Zacharias. The visitor was Mary, Elisabeth’s 
cousin. 

Mary had much she wanted to say to 
Elisabeth, for she had had a vision in which 
the angel Gabriel had told her she would 
be the mother of Jesus. The angel had also 
told Mary that Elisabeth would have a son. 
Eager to share Elisabeth’s joy and also to 
tell of her own experiences, Mary had under- 
taken the long journey from her own home. 

Although she arrived hot, dusty, and tired, 
Mary could hardly wait for the exchange of 
greetings to be over so she could speak of 
the wonderful and awesome thing that had 
happened. But before Mary even began her 
story, Elisabeth, to whom Mary’s mission 
had already been revealed by the Holy 
Spirit, exclaimed, “Why is this granted me, 
that the mother of my Lord should come 
to me?” 
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Almost overcome by the revelations pour- 
ing in upon them, Mary and Elisabeth stood 
smiling at each other, each glad that the 
other could share her humble gratitude. 
Then Mary said, “My soul magnifies the 
Lord, and my spirit rejoices in God my 
Savior.” 

During the next three months the two 
women spent many pleasant hours together. 
Then Mary returned to her own home. 


The day their son was born was a day of 
heartfelt thanksgiving for Elisabeth and 
Zacharias. Eight days later, relatives came 
for the ceremony of naming the child, as 
was the custom. 

Among themselves, the relatives decided 
that the child should be called Zacharias in 
honor of his father, who was loved and re- 
spected. 

“Not so,” said Elisabeth. “He shall be 
called John.” 

The relatives exchanged surprised glances. 
Some were indignant at the idea. “None of 
your kindred is called by this name,” one of 
them objected. 

Then they turned to the still speechless 
Zacharias and by signs asked him what he 
would have the child called. 

Zacharias picked up a writing tablet. 
Without hesitation, in big, bold letters he 
wrote, “His name is John.” 

At that moment Zacharias was once more 
able to speak. His first words were thanks 
to God for having sent a son. Then he ex- 
plained to the relatives why he had insisted 
on naming the child John. 

Excited and a little fearful at what they 
had seen and heard, friends and relatives 
spread the word of all that had happened. 

“What then will this child be?” people 
asked, believing that the boy John would 


(Turn to inside back cover) 
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A Sailor's Song 


BY MARY GAHNZ (10 years) 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Over the sloping hillside, 
Next to the rolling sea, 

There stands the little old shanty 

Where I live, the blue sky and me. 


There, with the wind and the sea and the 
sky, 
Next to the old boat landing. 
If you pass by the village, by the woods and 
lane, 
That’s where my old house is standing. 


There’s Nothing So Sweet 


BY ELLEN J. DeVORE (10 years) 
Azusa, Calif. 


There’s nothing in the world 
That’s quite so sweet 

As having a home 

That's clean and neat. 


There’s nothing in the world 
That’s quite so nice 

As having a family 
Sweet as spice. 


But to make a home 
Bright with glee, 

You must have love 
In your family. 
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BY MARY HOUSE (10 years) 
Malvern, Ark. 


Books are very good friends of mine 
Which I like to visit from time to time. 
First, there is Alice in Wonderland; 

Then, the adventures of Peter Pan. 


I'd like to go sailing in a canoe 
As little Hiawatha used to do, 
Or skating on the shining lakes 
With Hans Brinker on silver skates. 


Let’s visit the brave men of Robin Hood, 

Who helped the poor and lived in the wood. 

There are many others I like very well; 

You'd like them, too, because books are 
swell. 


The Little Girl Whose Hair 
Wouldn't Curl 


BY PATRICIA WATSON (9 years) 
Norcross, Ga. 


A dear little girl, name Polly Pearl, 
Always wished her hair would curl. 
She said, I hate this hair so straight, 
But wouldn't curls look great!” 

Her mother said, “I’ve often read 

That brushes makes a curly head.” 
Poor little dear—she brushed all year, 
But not a single curl did appear! 
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Pilgrim Prayer 


BY DENNIS H. MATHIS (10 years) 
Whittier, Calif. 


New England shores were bleak and bare; 

November skies were gray. 

But Pilgrims, grateful for heavenly care, 
Observed Thanksgiving Day 

With song and feasting, praise and prayer, 
Their heartfelt thanks to say. 


My Country Cottage 


BY SYLVIA BRANDOW (12 years) 
Inglewood, Calif. 


I have a country cottage 
On a quiet country lane, 

And by it is a meadow, 
And then a rolling plain. 


There is ivy on my cottage; 
There are trees and flowers tall. 
And they have a lovely fragrance 
That smells good to one and all. 


There are robins, sparrows, bluebirds, 
And I love them all so dear, 

And their tiny singing voices, 
You can always, always hear. 


My little country cottage 
Is a very humble place. 
And God has blessed it well, 
With His love and peace and grace. 


Be Wise 


BY BILLY PLASS (10 years) 
Lebanon, Ind. 


If you are in the woods 

And a coconut you spy, 

It might be a hornet’s nest 
And you had better pass it by. 
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A Friend 


BY ELIZABETH ANDREWS (12 years) 
Canton, Ohio 


I have a silent, constant friend; 
He’s with me all the time. 
Though others’ troubles He may mend, 

I still can call Him mine. 


He’s with me every single hour 
Of every single day; 

He’s always sweet and never sour, 
And never goes away. 


And He forgives when I’m bad; 
He'll always see me through. 
He comforts me when I am sad. 


God helps in all I do. 


Seasons 


BY ANN MARIE BUSH (10 years) 
Waukegan, Ill. 


Every season brings some joy along the way; 

Depends on how we live and how we face 
each day. 

If within our hearts we always keep a song, 

We're happy as each season rolls along. 


Editor’s Note 


What to send us for these pages: Yout own 
stories and poems. Please do not copy. 

When to send it: At least four months before 
the number it is to be used in. If your poem 
or story is for April, send it now. 

How to prepare it: Write plainly. Give your 
name, address, and age. Inclose a note from 
a parent or teacher assuring us that the work 
is your own, not copied. Stories should not 
be longer than 200 words. 

Where to send it: Address your letter to Wee 
Wisdom Writers’ Guild, Lee’s Summit, Mo. 

Who can have his work published: Any reader 
under thirteen years of age who has not had 
his work published on these pages within a 

ear. 
We regret that we cannot return unused con- 
tributions. 
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Table Blessing 


By Florence Gresham 


I'm thankful for 

Your love that brings 
This food, dear God, 
And all good things. 


Tamal and the Colorado School 


(Continued from page 19) 


“He will be glad for you to ride because 
he likes new friends,” Tonito said. 

“Tamal is always glad to help,” Car- 
mencita said proudly. 

“He is such a good burro,” Alice said. “I 
guess he is the best burro in the whole state 
of Colorado.” Tamal had been called the 
handsomest burro in Mexico, but he liked 
being called a good burro much better. To- 
morrow, Carmencita and Tonito would not 
be late, as his hoofs would click along the 
road, hurrying to his new friends. 


The Mouth-Organ Mystery 


(Continued from page 16) 


along and put it away, would they?” 

“No,” said Red. “All of us have been 
looking for it.” 

“O.K.,” said Bob. “If I find it, will you 
apologize to Coralee?” 

Red gulped as though his pride were ris- 
ing up to choke him, but he said, “It’s a deal. 
And I'll help you hunt, if you say so. I want 
things right between Coralee and me.” 

Bob nodded. “We'll start there by the 
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bench, like a couple of detectives. We'll look 
for wisps of the cotton the mouth organ was 
on. Coralee didn’t find the cotton either, did 
she?” 

“No,” said Red. “Everything was gone.” 

Bob chuckled. He was beginning to feel 
that he might find the lost harmonica. 

“Let’s hunt first,” he said. “I'll explain 
later.” 

On their hands and knees, the boys 
hunted. They found a few bits of cotton. 
One clung to a rough board. Another was 
twined about the sharp point of a stone. 
They followed the trail the white threads 
marked to the barn, under the workbench, 
along the wall to the partition, under the 
partition to a dark corner under a manger. 

Red whistled. He was staring at the bright 
sides of the harmonica! It still lay on its 
cotton pad, which was tattered and begrimed 
with dirt. Beside it was a brass button off 
someone’s jeans, a key, a small green bottle, 
and other things that would shine in the sun- 
light. 

“Well, what do you know!” he marveled. 

He started to pick up the harmonica, but 
Bob suggested, “Let’s call Coralee so she'll 
see for herself what happened.” 

When Coralee got there, he said, “A four- 
legged thief called a pack rat has moved in 
on you—just like the one I was going to tell 
the teacher about when I saw the cast for 
the play. So long as that pack rat’s around, 
you'll have to be careful about leaving things 
where he can get them, if you don’t want 
them carried away.” 

“Do you mean a pack rat pulled my 
harmonica off the bench and dragged it in 
here, cotton and all?” Coralee asked, won- 
deringly. 

Bob nodded. “No one can tell what’s go- 
ing to attract them.” 

“This one liked your music maker,” said 
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Red. “It shines like everything in the sun.” 

Bob nudged him. “Does this prove you 
were wrong about anything?” he asked. 

Red said, “I don’t blame you for thinking 
I took it, Coralee. I acted awful, But from 
here on, when things go wrong, I'll do as 
Bob does. I'll square them before I go to bed 
at night. Then my mad can’t ever get so big 
again!” 

Coralee smiled as she picked up her har- 
monica. 

“I was wrong,” she admitted, “to think 
you'd taken it. Did Bob tell you we're all 
in the Thanksgiving play?” 

Red nodded, and Bob exclaimed, ‘“That’s 
what I wanted to hear.” 


Over-and-Under Game 
By Maude E. Hallmer 


i exciting game should be played out- 
doors. You will need two large balls— 
basketballs or rubber beach balls will do 
nicely. 

Choose two teams and line the teams up 
in columns, side by side. The first one on 
each team holds the ball. 

At the word GO, the first player passes 
the ball over his head to the player behind 
him. This player must take the ball and pass 
it between his legs to the next player, who 
passes the ball over his head. The ball is 
passed all the way down the line first over 
the head and then between the legs. 

If one player forgets and passes the ball 
the same way as the player ahead, the ball 
must go back to the head of the line and be 
started over. 

When the ball gets to the last player, ev- 
eryone in line turns around, and the ball is 
passed back to the front in the same manner. 
The fastest team wins. 
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BY JOANNE ALTON RIORDAN 


A CHOCOLATE devil’s food cake is a de- 
licious dessert for a cold night! 


Devil’s Food Cake 


2 cups sifted flour 1 tsp. soda 
cup soft margarine 2 unbeaten eggs 


(% 1b.) 1 cup milk 
14%, cups brown sugar, 3 squares melted, un- 
firmly packed sweetened chocolate 


1 tsp. vanilla 
Preheat oven to 350°. 

Sift the flour once into a large bowl. Meas- 
ure and add soda. Then sift three times. 
Measure margarine into another bowl and 
press with the back of the spoon against the 
bowl to cream thoroughly. Add sugar grad- 
ually. Cream until light and fluffy. Add eggs, 
one at a time, beating well after each is put 
in. Melt the chocolate over a low heat and 
pour into the creamed mixture. Blend 
thoroughly. 

Add the sifted flour and the milk a little 
at a time, first one and then the other, beat- 
ing well after each addition. Add the vanilla 
and stir. 

Bake in two greased 9-inch layer pans at 
350° for 25 minutes. When cool, frost with 
this easy-to-make icing: 

Cream 2 cups powdered sugar into 14 cup 
soft butter or margarine. Add 1 teaspoon 
vanilla, Add cream, a little at a time, until 
mixture is of a spreading consistency. 
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PUZZLERS 


A MERRY MYSTERY 


BY EDNA BEVAN 


My first is in sunshine, as well as in sweet; 
My second’s in merry, but not in treat; 

My third is in while, as well as in night; 
My fourth is in a/J, and also in /ight; 

My fifth comes twice in see and in there. 
My whole is one thing everyone should wear. 


THE SAME LETTER IS MISSING 


BY ISABEL WILLIAMS 


In each group of 3-letter words, you can 
make 4-letter words by adding the same 
letter to each one. 


1. Bus-. 3. Tea-. 5. Fee-. 
Oat-. The-. Ban-. 
Bat-. Far-. Men-. 
Wit-. Sea-. Car-. 
Has-. Pal-. Bin-. 

2. Bee-. 4. Are-. 6. Pit-. 
Car-. Who-. Bus-. 
Ten-. Tub-. Den-. 
Due-. Sag-. All-. 
Den-. Tog-. Fur-. 

WHAT THREE WORDS? 


BY LAURA ARLON 


The three words that you must guess 

To win this rhyming game 

Are spelled differently and mean different 
things, 

Although they sound the same. 

The first word names a footed vase; 

It has letters three. 
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Answers on Page 41 


The second’s a kind of eagle 
That lives near the sea. 

The third word has four letters; 
You'll know it by this clue: 

It means to deserve to be paid 
For work that you do. 


SCRAMBLED-WORD VERSE 


BY FAY PATTEN 


If a sypan is a flower, 

And a binor is a bird, 

Then a rag could be a fish, 
Though this seems quite absurd. 
A swap could be an insect; 

A much becomes a friend. 

These turnabouts and scrambles 


Might go on without an end! 


CAN YOU NAME THESE “JACKS”? 


BY MARION BENSON MATTHEWS 


1. In wintertime he nips your nose, 
And maybe toes and cheek. 

He spreads a shining sheet of ice 

Where erstwhile ran the creek. 


2. He has a roundish pumpkin face, 
Grinning, perhaps, or sober. 
Alight, he looks his very best 
At night in late October. 


3. Part of his name we find in church. 
His home’s a shady wood; 
And modesty he seems to wear 
His green and purple hood. 
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The Old Mill 
By Frederick D. Brewer 


= is the old mill. Hidden in the picture are the miller, his daughter, his cow, his sheep, 
his broom, his turtle, his rabbit, a wren, and an elephant. How many of them can you find? 
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A MERRY MYSTERY 


BY EDNA BEVAN 


My first is in sunshine, as well as in sweet; 
My second’s in merry, but not in treat; 

My third is in while, as well as in night; 
My fourth is in a/J, and also in /ight; 

My fifth comes twice in see and in there. 
My whole is one thing everyone should wear. 


THE SAME LETTER IS MISSING 


BY ISABEL WILLIAMS 


In each group of 3-letter words, you can 
make 4-letter words by adding the same 
letter to each one. 


1. Bus-. 3. Tea-. 5. Fee-. 
Oat-. The-. Ban-. 
Bat-. Far-. Men-. 
Wit-. Sea-. Car-. 
Has-. Pal-. Bin-. 

2. Bee-. 4. Are-. 6. Pit-. 
Car-. Who-. Bus-. 
Ten-. Tub-. Den-. 
Due-. Sag-. All-. 
Den-. Tog-. Fur-. 

WHAT THREE WORDS? 


BY LAURA ARLON 


The three words that you must guess 

To win this rhyming game 

Are spelled differently and mean different 
things, 

Although they sound the same. 

The first word names a footed vase; 

It has letters three. 
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Answers on Page 41 


The second’s a kind of eagle 
That lives near the sea. 

The third word has four letters; 
You'll know it by this clue: 

It means to deserve to be paid 
For work that you do. 


SCRAMBLED-WORD VERSE 


BY FAY PATTEN 


If a sypan is a flower, 

And a binor is a bird, 

Then a rag could be a fish, 
Though this seems quite absurd. 
A swap could be an insect; 

A much becomes a friend. 

These turnabouts and scrambles 
Might go on without an end! 


CAN YOU NAME THESE “JACKS”? 


BY MARION BENSON MATTHEWS 


1. In wintertime he nips your nose, 


And maybe toes and cheek. 
He spreads a shining sheet of ice 
Where erstwhile ran the creek. 


2. He has a roundish pumpkin face, 
Grinning, perhaps, or sober. 
Alight, he looks his very best 
At night in late October. 


3. Part of his name we find in church. 
His home’s a shady wood; 
And modesty he seems to wear 
His green and purple hood. 
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The Old Mill 
By Frederick D. Brewer 


_= is the old mill. Hidden in the picture are the miller, his daughter, his cow, his sheep, 
his broom, his turtle, his rabbit, a wren, and an elephant. How many of them can you find? 
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Home for Thanksgiving 


(Continued from page 6) - 


ning what he would do. As he went to sleep, 
he whispered, “Please help me, God—your 
way.” 

Next morning Dan was up bright and 
early. Finding Susie in a corner of the play- 
room, he took immediate charge of her. He 
looked at picture books with her. He gave 
her a piggyback ride around the halls. He 
even arranged a tea party for the two of 
them and Susie’s battered stuffed bear. If 
any of the other boys wanted to call him a 
sissy—well, they’d just have to eat their 
words later. 
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Dan was so busy taking care of Susie he 
almost forgot that he had hoped for an en- 
tirely different Thanksgiving Day. They all 
had a wonderful dinner. Afterward, Dan 
got a book and curled up in the window seat 
with it while Susie took her nap. He had 
just reached a breath-taking point in the 
story when Miss Jean came into the room 
looking for him. 

“Dan,” she said, “would you like to go 
to the airport?” 

“Oh, boy, would I!” Dan exclaimed, leap- 
ing up. “But how come?” 


““Susie’s parents just called, long distance. 
Her grandmother’s flying out to visit them, 
and we're to put Susie on the plane with her 
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to go home. Susie says ‘her Danny’ has to go 
to the plane, too!” 

“Well, hurrah for her!” Dan laughed. 

In practically no time, the three of them 
were on their way to the airport in one of 
the Greenacres’ station wagons. Susie’s 
grandmother turned out to be a sprightly 
little lady with fluffy white hair. Susie ran to 
her, crowing with delight; but when it was 
time for them to board the plane, she could 
hardly be persuaded to leave ‘her Danny’ 
behind. 

Dan and Miss Jean stood on the observa- 
tion platform and watched the airliner take 
off and dwindle to a faraway silver gleam 
in the sky. Another plane landed, and the 
passengers began to stream toward the build- 
ing. 

“We'd better go,” Miss Jean said. “It’s 
almost suppertime.” 

“O.K.,” Dan replied. He was just turning 
away from the rail when a flash of color 
caught his eye. A girl had just come out of 
the plane, and the sunlight was striking fire 
from her hair—hair the same red as Dan’s! 

Dan stood breathlessly still as the girl 
walked down the steps. A man and woman 
were behind her. It could not be his sister 
set down there right out of the blue—could 
it? Leaning over the rail, Dan shouted the 
name that only he and his tomboy sister 
knew, “Tuffy! Hey, Tuffy! Up here!” 

The girl stopped dead still. Her eyes 


searched the crowd until she saw Dan, wav- 
ing his arms wildly from the platform. 
When their eyes met, Dan was sure. It was 
his sister! 


She started to run toward the building, 
and Dan bolted for the stairs. He managed 
to reach the gate somehow, and then Tuffy 
was holding onto him and laughing and 
crying at the same time. Miss Jean and the 
strange man and woman were hovering 
about them, and people were staring curi- 
ously. But for that moment, nothing mat- 
tered except that he and Tuffy were together 
again. 

After a few moments, Miss Jean drew the 
little group into the building, and everyone 
began to make explanations and introduc- 
tions. Tuffy and her adopted parents, Mr. 
and Mrs. Simms, were returning to their 
Montana ranch from a visit in Chicago. They 
had only stopped here to change planes. 

“Of course, Tuffy told us about you,” ex- 
plained Mr. Simms, a big, broad-shouldered 
man, tanned from days on the range. “And 
we tried our best to find you, but there wasn’t 
a trace.” 

“It was like you’d vanished into thin air,” 
Tuffy agreed. 

“What a wonderful Thanksgiving sur- 
prise,” Mrs. Simms put in, her soft-brown 
eyes smiling. 


Suddenly, the loud-speaker over their 
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heads began to announce a departure, “I’m 
afraid that’s your plane,” Miss Jean said. 

Mr. Simms smiled. “There'll be another 
one tomorrow. We're not leaving until Dan 
can come with us—that is, if he'll consider 
living on a ranch.” 

“You'll love it!” Tuffy cried. “I’ve got a 
real cow pony, and you'll have one, too, 
won't he, Daddy? Remember how we used 
to play cowboy and wish we had a horse?” 

Dan nodded speechlessly. It all sounded 
almost too wonderful to be true. “Are you 
sure you really want me?” he stammered. 

“Indeed we do,” Mrs. Simms declared 
firmly. ““We need another redhead to make 
our family complete.” 

Dan’s eyes met Miss Jean’s. “From now 
on it’s going to be Thanksgiving every day 
for me!” he exclaimed. 

Laughing, the five of them started for the 
car. Dan had not been able to go home for 
Thanksgiving, but it did not matter in the 
least. Home had come to him. 


Serilda’s Star 
(Continued from page 12) 


Katie wiped her eyes angrily on her sleeve. 
“Now she won't eat, and the leg gets worse 
every day. And she’s the gentlest, nicest, 
best horse we've ever had!” 

Serilda could not stand it. Anger swept 
over her. “I know I could cure her,” she 
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said fiercely. Then she whirled and went 
running toward the camp. 

“No! No!” she heard Katie shout, but 
she kept on running frantically, her heart 
pounding. 

She saw the man walking toward the 
horse with his rifle, and she screamed so 
loudly that he spun around and stared at her. 

“Well,” he grunted, “what's itchin’ you, 
screamin’ out like a panther ?” 

“The horse,” Serilda gasped. “Don’t shoot 
her! Don’t! Give her to me!” 

The man’s square, red face got even red- 
der. “Missy, I don’t give nobody nothin’— 
not even a dead horse. I can get six bits fer 
the hide, or swap and mebbe get more’n that. 
You got six bits?” 

“Oh, no, no! I—don’t have any money.” 
Serilda felt weak. The man looked dis- 
gusted. Then his eyes suddenly lighted as 
he saw the chain and locket around Serilda’s 
neck. He almost smiled. 

“H-m-m-m-m, but you got a little trinket 
there on that chain. How about swappin’ 
that?” 


Serilda’s hand flew up to the little gold | 


heart. “But—I can’t swap that! I can’t!” 

The man shrugged and turned toward the 
horse. 

Serilda clutched the little gold locket and 
stared at the horse. Head hanging, feet 
spread apart, hair dull and rough over the 
bony frame—she was the sorriest-looking 
horse Serilda had ever seen. Then the horse 
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moaned a little, holding the swollen leg up, 
as if asking for help. 

Serilda snatched the chain and locket from 
her neck. “I’ll swap! I'll swap!” she cried. 
“Don’t shoot her; please don’t. And I'll 
make her live, too.” With shaking fingers 
she dropped the locket in the man’s out- 
stretched hand. 

For an instant he looked surprised; then 
he dropped the locket into his pocket, laid 
his gun on a stump, and went over to the 
horse. Untying the old halter, he handed it 
to Serilda. ‘There, missy, she’s yours, hide 
and all; and I'll throw in the halter for good 
measure. You've got yourself a horse.” 

Serilda took the rope weakly, suddenly 
frightened by what she had done. What 
would Pa say—and Ma—and Grandma? 
The woman and the boys watched from the 
wagon, but said nothing. For one awful 
moment Serilda wished she had the locket 
back. 

She stood for a minute, trying to think. 
Then she reached out a trembling hand and 
patted the white spot on the horse’s fore- 
head. She spoke softly, and the horse turned 
her head a little and opened her eyes. A sud- 
den deep determination filled Serilda’s heart. 
She leaned close. “You're my horse now,” 
she whispered, “‘and you're going to get well. 
Do you hear me? Now, come, and let’s go 
home.” She pulled gently on the rope. The 
man spoke sharply and gave the horse a slap 
on the rump, and she took a stumbling step. 

Out in the road Katie was waiting, a smile 
on her tear-stained face. ““Her name is Star,” 
she said softly, “‘and I believe you can make 
her well.” Katie’s look was so thankful and 
loving that Serilda knew they would be 
friends forever. 

Slowly, Serilda and Star started up the 
long, steep hill. 


(To be continued) 
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“DRIBBLE” PAINTINGS 


BY VIRGINIA APPELT 


H ERE is a new way to paint that is a lot of 
fun. 

Dip a piece of white or light-colored con- 
struction paper in water and tack it to an 
easel. Dip your brush into one water color 
and touch the paper. The paint will spread 
out and run down the wet paper, making a 
background design. Do this all over the 
paper, using as many colors as you wish— 
but be sure to clean your brush between 
colors. 

Let your painting dry; then cut out the 
prettiest part of it, in any shape you wish. 
Some paintings will be pretty just as they 
are. Others will look like a sunset or rippling 
water, and you can paste pictures or silhou- 
ettes on them. Or you can paint another pic- 
ture on top of the colorful background you 
have made. 


A PIANO PARADE 


BY MARTHA V. BINDE 


. you should look out the window 
and see a piano on a wagon or cart leading a 
parade! You would surely be surprised and 
wonder what it was all about. 

However, if you had lived during the days 
when pianos were first made, this would 
not have been such a surprise. In those days 
a piano was very important, and it was con- 
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sidered a very remarkable piece of workman- 
ship. 

When a piano was finished and ready to 
be sent to the home of the person who had 
bought it, there was a great celebration. The 
instrument, in a wagon or cart, led a proces- 
sion of people through the streets of the 
town. When the parade came to the home of 
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BRIGHT BOOKMARKS 
BY TEXIE HERING 


D. NOT discard your pretty greeting cards. 
Instead, make bright bookmarkers for your- 
self and friends. 

1. With pinking shears cut a strip about 
114 inches wide from a large card, cutting 
from corner to corner. Use double thickness 
and glue pieces together. Color edges black, 
to make a frame. Paste a pretty picture on 
the backing. A religious scene will make a 
nice bookmark for a Sunday-school book or 
a Bible. 

2. Cut a section from a pretty picture, 


i 


cutting the card from corner to corner. With 
pinking shears cut a piece of the same shape 
from colored construction paper, making it 
about 1/ inch larger than the picture all the 
way around. Glue picture on the construc- 
tion-paper base, leaving the 14-inch frame 
all around the picture. 

3. Cut a strip of colored construction 
paper about 8 inches long and 34-inch wide 
as shown in Fig. 3. Bend the end down 
about 34 inch and glue it down, leaving the 
point extending from dotted line free. This 
makes a little hook to fit over your book 
page. Cut a pretty picture or design from a 
greeting card and glue it on your bookmark. 


the person who had bought the piano, the 
group stopped for a ceremony. The mayor of 
the town and other officials made speeches. 
Sometimes a minister or a priest blessed the 
piano. There was singing and a feast. After 
the feast, there was dancing and all kinds of 
merrymaking. 

The man who had made the piano was 
considered a hero. People honored him with 
speeches of praise. 

They had a wonderful time in those early 
days when a piano was sent to bring joy and 
beauty to a home! 
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Answers to Puzzles 
A Merry Mystery 


Smile. 


The Same Letter Is Missin g 
4.5. DG. ¥. 


W hat Three Words? 


Urn. Erne. Earn. 


Scrambled-W ord Verse 
Pansy. Robin. Gar. Wasp. Chum. 


Can You Name these “Jacks”? 
1. Jack Frost. 2. Jack-o’-lantern. 3. Jack-in-the- 
pulpit. 
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By Roland Rexroth 


Our Stamp Collectors 


Ms: STAMP albums printed in the United 
States have pages in the front for United 
States stamps. These are usually followed 
by pages for Hawaii, Puerto Rico, the Canal 
Zone, and perhaps the Philippine Islands 
and Cuba, former United States possessions, 
and the Danish West Indies, formerly owned 
by Denmark and purchased from Denmark 
by the United States. 

The remaining pages are likely to be in 
alphabetical order from A to Z. There are 
several stamp-issuing countries today whose 
names begin with A and one whose name 
begins with Z, so it is possible to form a 
collection of stamps from A to Z. 

An A-to-Z collection will begin with Aden 
and end with Zanzibar, both of which are 
British possessions. 

Aden is at the southern tip of the Arabian 
peninsula in Asia. Zanzibar lies in the In- 
dian Ocean off the coast of Tanganyika in 
East Africa. Aden is north of the equator, 
and Zanzibar is south of the equator, but if 
you look on a world map you will see that 
a direct trip by air from one to the other 
would not take very long. 

Aden is the leading seaport of Southern 
Arabia, and most ships stop at Aden for re- 
fueling. The colony became British territory 
in 1839. For a long time stamps of India 
were used in Aden. The colony issued its 
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first stamps in 1937, just twenty years ago. 
We illustrate the 14-anna stamp of this 
series, which pictures the capture of Aden by 
the British. The other Aden stamp pictures 
a camel caravan crossing the waterless 
desert. 

Zanzibar consists of a group of about 
twenty islands. One of its principal products 
is cloves, a pungent spice that is used in 
making pickles and in flavoring candy. 

Zanzibar is a British protectorate, ruled by 
a native sultan. The portrait of the sultan, 
Khalifa bin Harub, who has ruled the coun- 
try since 1913, is shown on the smaller of 
the two Zanzibar stamps that we illustrate. 
The other is one of a series issued in 1949 to 
commemorate the seventy-fifth anniversary 
of the Universal Postal Union. 

The “A” countries outnumber the “Z” 
countries ten to one. Other than Aden, they 
are: Afghanistan, Albania, Algeria, Andor- 
ra, Angola, Antigua, Ascension, Australia, 
and Austria. More than fifteen other “A” 
countries no longer issue stamps. Zanzibar is 
the only “Z” country that issues stamps to- 
day. Formerly there were two others: the 
former Portuguese colony of Zambezia and 
the former British colony of Zululand. 
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I$ HOMEWORK 
PROBLEM 
FOR You? 


If you sometimes have difficulties with your homework, you 
will want to read “Banish That Homework Problem,” by R. W. 
Ettinger. This interesting article appears in the November issue 
of You, the magazine that’s “best friend” to teen-agers all over 
the country; afid it is guaranteed to give you real help in ironing 
out your difficulties with “book learnin’.” 

Also in the November You, you'll find the first chapter of a 
brand-new serial by Alma Robison Higbee about that fascinating 
family, the Conroys. Titled “Paul Conroy’s Big Moment,” it’s 
a tale you won’t want to miss. A special feature for Thanks- 
giving is the story “Special Neighbor,” by Wayne C. Lee. It tells 
of a boy who lived in a sod house in pioneer days and of how 
he and his family shared Thanksgiving with their neighbors. 

If you’re a teen-ager, You is the magazine designed especially 
for you; and if you’re not yet in your teens, You makes the per- 
fect gift for an older brother or sister. Its articles, stories, and 
features are all up to the minute and packed with practical 
advice and inspiration for successful Christian living. Order a 
subscription for You for yourself or someone else today. Ask 
that it begin with the November issue so that you'll be in on the 
beginning of the new Conroy serial. You is priced at only $1 


for a full year. YOU 
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the Baptist, who did much to prepare the 


Two Trusting People 


(Continued from page 29) 


grow up to bea great man. 

Zacharias told them that his son would 
be a prophet, preparing the way for the 
Lord by giving light to those in darkness 
and by guiding people in the ways of peace. 

All that Zacharias said of John came true. 
Early in life, John, who studied the books 
of the prophets and prayed much, learned 
to understand God’s will. This son born to 
Elisabeth and Zacharias in their old age be- 
came the famous teacher and preacher John 


people for the teachings of Jesus. 


There will be times when everything 
seems to go wrong at home, in school, on 
the playground. It is hard then not to feel 
disappointed, hurt, cross, or even angry. But 
pouting and complaining will only make us 
more unhappy. The thing that will make 
us feel better is to say, “God, I love You. 
Show me what to do.” 


Elisabeth and Zacharias did that. Instead 
of making themselves miserable all their 
lives over what they did not have, they kept 
on trusting God. They found great happi- 
ness. So will we if we trust God. 
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SAYS... 
fi, everybody / 


Editor Jane Palmer made this hat for me so I'd be in tune J 
with the Thanksgiving season. Now that I have it on, I want 
to say that I’m thankful for my home here in the WEE WIS- Wa 
DOM office, and especially thankful for having friends like Wa 
you to visit with each month. 


Jane Palmer and I have some wonderful stories with the 7am 
true spirit of Christmas scheduled for your December WEE Wm 


WISDOM. “Twinkie’s First Christmas,” by Jean Russell 


Waddell, tells of a star that got lost from its place in the @ ; 
sky. “Mikulas Day in America,” by Alice Reel, is about a 7m 


Hungarian family’s first Christmas in the United States. q 


“Christmas of Surprises” is the fast-moving Spartan story Wim 
by Lawrent Lee. And the December WEE WISDOM will also Wm 


feature many more stories and special Christmas features. | 

A year’s subscription for WEE WISDOM is the perfect J 
Christmas gift for all your friends. It will begin with the big 
Christmas issue, and it will be announced with a pretty card 
that tells your friends it comes from you. WEE WISDOM 
costs just $2 for a whole year. 


These books make wonderful Christmas presents, too. I’ve : 
scampered through all of them, and I can promise that you 7m 


and your friends will like them. The stories are all good, § 
and there are lots of pictures. q 


Crybaby Kangaroo Read-aloud stories in rhymed J 
Barky and His Friends prose, by Georgia Tucker Smith. ] 
Barky’s New Home Lots of animal drawings. . 
Jet’s Adventures Fascinating stories of pioneer 
Jet and the New Country days, written by Bula Hahn. 
Jet’s Choice | Bound in red. 
Adventures of the Fourteen stories about the 

Seven Spartans Spartan Club, by Lawrent Lee. @ 
Thank You, God Books about prayer by Bill and J 
Teach Me to Pray Bernard Martin. Full-color 

pictures. 


Each $1 a copy from: 
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